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Doumergue. It was therefore natural that some little time
later an interpellation in the Chamber of Deputies demanded
an investigation of the "greatest hoax ever perpetrated in
France'* and that the ministers on the government bench
pleaded with the Chamber to "forget it." In one of my
despatches to the Herald Tribune at that time, I wrote:
The happiest outcome of the ill-fated flight would have
been its complete success, together with the enthusiastic, al-
most worshipful reception which awaited the French fliers.
That would have done more than anything to have cemented
the cordial relations of the two people. In that sense America
shares the loss of the two gallant fliers equally with France.
For some time France had been hearing of a Bellanca plane
owned by Charles Levine and piloted by Clarence D. Cham-
berlin which was waiting for weather in New York. There
were also stories of the tri-motor Ford plane America, wait-
ing to start for Europe with Commander Richard E. Byrd
and a distinguished crew numbering Bernt Balchen, Bert
Acosta and Lieutenant George O. Noville, U.S.N. Then
had joined to this array of weather-waiting fliers on the
American side one Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, a youthful
pilot from the West who dropped quietly into New York in
a Ryan plane from San Diego, California, via St.. Louis.
Briefly, the Paris news despatches referred to this young man
as the "Flying Fool.'* The French newspapers translated it
"L'Imbecile Volant."
Then, on May 2Oth, Paris heard that Lindbergh had taken
off.
To my own dismay as Paris correspondent of the Herald
Tribune I was advised by my home office that a rival
newspaper had negotiated an agreement with Lindbergh be-
fore his departure from Roosevelt Field to write an account